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inspire a love of learning in the students in the classroom. 
Money, buildings, equipment, campus, enrollment — all these 
things do not make a university great. There is only one thing 
that makes a university great and that is a great faculty. There 
is only one thing that makes a faculty great and that is great 
ability to train students." — Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, School and Society. 

Present College Problems. — "Equipped with such material 
and intellectual strength, a special service that the land-grant 
colleges can now render is to assist in the sane, economic, and 
social transition from the ideas of the past to the future organiza- 
tion of society, a transition inevitable as the result of the war 
and the increasing class consciousness. The land-grant colleges 
have always been peculiarly fitted to perform this service. One 
may hear in the atmosphere of some of the older educational 
establishments academic croakings about the newer state of 
affairs, bitter lamentations over the blighting effects of the new 
amendments of the Constitution of the United States. Did not 
a professor of psychology in a great university not long ago think 
that the suppression of alcohol would result in the repression of 
all poetic thought and sentiment and lead ultimately to atrocious 
social crimes? Did we not hear from the conservatives in other 
college circles occasionally expressions of fear for the blighting 
effect of the nineteenth amendment with applause for Tennessee 
or Connecticut endeavoring for a time to play the part of Hora- 
tius at the bridge? This reactionary conservatism is almost 
never met in genuine land-grant college circles ; at most we find 
it growing like weeds in some neglected corner of our land- 
grant farms. On the other hand, since one extreme always 
begets another, we do not find in typical land-grant colleges the 
parlor red, the academic bolshevist and economic 'nut' such as 
to some extent infest other schools. Freed from the danger of 
both extremes, the workers in land-grant colleges are peculiarly 
fitted by antecedents and by temperament to assist wisely in 
bringing in the new era, an era in which the world thought will 
be more profoundly than ever influenced by the contributions, 
to use the words of Senator Morrill, of 'the agricultural and 
industrial classes.' " — Samuel Avery, University of Nebraska, in 
Proceedings of the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 



